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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 


OUR LATEST V.C.: 


WHOSE CONSPICUOUS GALLANTRY AT SIDI REZEGH HAS EARNED HIM 


On November 21, Brigadier Campbell was commanding the troops, including one 
regiment of tanks, defending the area of Sidi Rezegh ridge and aerodrome, under 
persistent heavy fire from the enemy. Both tanks and artillery repeatedly attacked 
the small force, and wherever the fighting was at its hardest, Brigadier Campbell 
was to’ be seen with his forward troops, either on foot or in his open car. Standing 
in this car, he personally formed up tanks for counter-attacks under intense fire. 
On the following day he was again in the forefront of the battle, controlling the fire 


the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
1942. 


s 


BRIGADIER (ACTING) JOHN CHARLES CAMPBELL, D.S.O., M.C., ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY (LEFT), 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

of his guns, and encouraging the men. On two occasions, he himself manned a gun, 
and once acted as loader. During the final enemy attack he was wounded, but 
continued in the foremost positions, refusing to be evacuated, and by his brilliant 
leadership and example inflicted very heavy casualties on the enemy. Brigadier 
Campbell was awarded the D.S.O. on April !, 1941, and an added Bar to the D.S.O. 
was announced on April 25, 1941, for gallantry during operations in Libya in 
August—September, 1940. He is over 6ft. tall and ts 47 years of age. 
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NEWCASTLE, NEW BRUNSWICK, THE HOME TOWN OF LORD BEAVERBROOK. 


EARLY DAYS IN NEWCASTLE, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, LORD BEAVERBROOK (THEN MAX 
AITKEN) 1S THE SMALL BOY IN THE 


CENTRE BUSY WITH A JUG. 


a TT 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


HENRY STREET, 
NEWCASTLE, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, LORD 

BEAVERBROOK’'S 
HOME TOWN, AS IT 


LOOKED IN THE YEARS 


BETWEEN 1890 AND 
1895. 


ST. James's CHURCH, NEWCASTLE, WHERE THE REV. WILLIAM 
AITKEN WAS PASTOR FOR A PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


His energy led him hither and thither, trying first this and then that; one success 
led to another (his brilliant career is well known), until, in his early twenties, and 
a millionaire, he went to England to take up residence there. As a boy and a 
young man he was familiar with the lore of the Miramichi. Newcastle is one 
of a number of small towns on the Miramichi which act as _ clearing-houses, or 
business centres, for all the various industries which have their source in this area. 
Originally, this part of the Province of New Brunswick was the home of many 
Micmac tribes of Indians; later there were scattered French settlements, and not 
until 1765 did any English or Scottish settlers comé to its shores to clear the 
land, establish their homes, or engage in any of the important industries, such 


‘THE ADVOCATE ” BUILDING AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 
WROTE AND PUBLISHED HIS FIRST 
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ORD BEAVERBROOK’S BOYHOOD HOME. 
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i HENRY STREET (LOOKING NORTH) TO-DAY. LORD BEAVERBROOK IS THE THIRD 
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THE SUBSEQUENT MINISTER OF 

sana amas nae PRODUCTION AT THE AGE OF TWENTY- 

HERE, AT FOURTEEN, 
NEWSPAPER. 


OVER TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 


| 
THE LATE REV. WILLIAM A SCOTTISH MINISTER. 5 


SON OF AITKEN, 


ANY prominent men have been born in small towns or humble homes, and 

the aura of fame which later surrounds them reflects on their home town 

or on their home, making it noteworthy and historically interesting. So with 
Newcastle, New Brunswick, the boyhood town of Lord Beaverbrook, Minister 
of War Production. In this town, situated on the Miramichi River, Max 
Aitken, now Lord Beaverbrook, grew up as a boy. On the streets, at the age 
of six, he sold newspapers, and at the age of fourteen, wrote, edited and had 


printed at the local newspaper office ‘‘ The Advocate,” his own first newspaper. 
(Continued below. 


WHEN STILL A B » HIS FATHER AND FAMILY MOVED HERE 


FROM MAPLE, ONTARIO, WHERE THE MINISTER OF SUPPLY WAS BORN. 


as lumbering, ‘fishing, hunting and, latterly, farming, all of which have become 
increasingly important since the outbreak of .war. Lord Beaverbrook well knows 
the vast resources of his boyhood town and outlying districts, and while the basic 
industries remain practically the same through the years, yet their methods 
of production, and the product itself in some cases, have changed to meet the 
demands of the times. To-day, as the people of Newcastle follow with pride 
the dynamic career of Lord Beaverbrook, they are bending every energy towards 
supplying him with the resources of their countryside, and no doubt will have 
been inspired by his recent broadcast, in which he predicted, by the end of 1942, 
an output rate for guns—2-pounder and over—of 45,000 per annum. 
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NEWLY APPOINTED MINISTER OF WAR PRODUCTION. 


THE MINISTER WHO HUSTLES: LORD BEAVERBROOK, APPOINTED BY MR. CHURCHILL MINISTER OF WAR PRODUCTION TO SUPERVISE 
ALL WAR NEEDS. HIS SUCCESS AS MINISTER OF SUPPLY MADE HIS SELECTION PRACTICALLY INEVITABLE. 


It was a foregone conclusion, when Mr. Churchill promised at the vote of confidence 
debate on January 29 that a Minister should be appointed with functions comparable 
to those of Mr. Donald Nelson in the U.S.A., Lord Beaverbrook would be selected. 
This was duly announced on February 4, when, among other changes, Sir Andrew 
Duncan, President of the Board of Trade, was for a second time made Minister 
of Supply, which post he held until last June. Lord Beaverbrook, as Minister 


of Aircraft Production, and who took over Tank Production, is an arch-hustler, and 
staggered both Washington and Moscow by his activity. Critics have objected that 
Departments concerned with production and supply for the war effort are stated 
to have refused to surrender any of their powers to the new Minister of Production, 
and that his “ powers” will be limited to persuasion and not command. Other 
earlier pictures of him appear opposite. (Portrait by Howard Coster.) 
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VENTS in the Pacific, which, until the recent 
Housé of Commons debate, were generally 
regarded as constituting some sort of a lesson for 
the Government, are in reality a lesson to a more 
important body—the people of Britain. For the real 
lesson they drive home is not so much that of adminis- 
trative unpreparedness, as the importance of sea- 
power. It is quite impossible to over-estimate its 
significance for a Briton. Without command of the 
3ea we are no more than our numerical content 
entitles us to be: an insignificant fraction of the 
world’s population, inhabiting an overcrowded and 
(through our own neglect) not very productive little 
island in the North Sea. 


With sea-power we become what we have long 
grown accustomed to being : arbiters, or at any rate 
joint-arbiters, of international morality and human 
progress. For so long had we enjoyed sea-power 
and taken it for granted, that we had lost the capacity 
of visualising what life could be like without it. And 
having lost the corrective of that saving vision, we 
had ceased to believe that sea-power was necessary 
to us. The great armoured ships on which our very 
bread depended—let alone our immunity from the 
insolence of aggressors and our ability to give law 
to the lawless and justice to the oppressed—were 
popularly regarded as needless monuments of jingoistic 
display and extravagance, provocative steps to 
Armageddon, fraudulent traps set by armament- 
makers to filch the taxpayer’s money and the worker’s 
social services. I can remember as late as 1933—the 
year in which Hitler 
assumed power— 
when I was produc- 
ing the Greenwich 
Naval Pageant, 
what opposition 
there was at first to 
the idea of present- 
ing the Grand Fleet 
on the _ interlude 
screen at the back 
of the great stage. 
The feeling in cer- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


not merely to Japanese treachery—a thing to be 
expected and as much a part of the course of nature 
as a typhoon or an earthquake—but to a defect in 
American naval discipline. It is not for an Englishman 





DUNCAN. 
Appointed Minister of Supply ; a post which he held until succeeded 
by Lord Beaverbrook in q > joined the 
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vitality and ruthless honesty (born of their glorious 
freedom), are going to give our enemies the surprise 
of their lives. But that must needs take time, and 
in the meantime it is only necessary to say this: 
that, throughout human history, sea-power has 
depended on a degree of long-term discipline hitherto 
unnecessary for success in land fighting. The measure 
of exactitude required for naval operations necessitates 
a rare standard of precision, obedience, watchfulness 
and duty: enthusiasm, intelligence and valour are 
not enough. The finest example in human history 
of that truth was the effect of the French Revolution 
on the French Navy and Army respectively. The 
latter, fired by a new faith and vitality, became the 
most superb military force the modern world had 
till then seen. But the former, though its personnel 
shared the same creed as that of Moreau’s and Bona- 
parte’s soldiers, failed dismally whenever it met the 
disciplined force and machine-like precision of the 
British line-of-battle. It was not even successful at 
coping with storms and gales. Yet a few years earlier, 
before rigid discipline had been banished from the 
Service as a species of “‘ incivism,” the same ships, 
flying the Lilies instead of the Tricolour, had all but 
given law to England in her own Channel. 


It is not our business to remove the mote in the 
American eye: one which the Americans show every 
intention of quickly removing for themselves. Our 
job is to pull the beam out of our own. That beam 
is our failure in recent times to realise the all-import- 
ance to our country of sea-power, which, of course, 
comprises air-power 
over the sea, just 
as, in the last war, 
it comprised sub- 
marine power under 
the sea. Without 
it we cannot remain 
a great nation: with 
our dependence on 
sea-borne food and 
raw materials, we 
could scarcely even 
remain a nation at 





all. And in the last 





tain quarters was 
that it would be 
thought provoca- 
tive, and outrage 
public opinion. (As 
a matter of fact, it 





of Commons since Lord 
did nothing of the Beaverbrook was the Minister. yo 











resort, sea - power 
depends on the line- 
of-battle: the great 
ships and the ancil- 
lary vessels which 


protect them — 











sort, but the signifi- 
cant thing is that people in responsible positions at that 
time should have feared that it might do so.) The mere 
mention of Singapore at an election meeting used to be 
the signal for an uproar ; cruisers were also a dangerous 
subject, and almost as unpopular an electoral cry as, 
say, Lebensraum for Germany would be to-day. Even 
many of those who were foremost in urging action 
against Japan in the early 1930's were advocates of 
still further naval reductions; a firm resolution at 
Geneva, a stiff note from the Foreign Office, an inter- 
national shudder of disapproval were sufficient, it 
was held, to intimidate the strongest and most 
inaccessible aggressor. 


But for the moment, I fancy, innocence is going 
to cut very little ice. Both here and in America 
we have had a nasty awakening. One cannot intimi- 
date battle fleets on the other side of the world by 
destroyers and gunboats, or by the production statistics 
of the red-tinted areas on the map. A dozen big 
battleships manned by trained crews, albeit yellow 
and totalitarian, can play ducks and drakes with 
human destiny in a way denied to pious aspirations 
unbacked by hard work and sustained sacrifice. We 
know that now, so there is little point in rubbing it in. 
The important thing now, when even a temporary 
and only partial loss of sea command in the Western 
Pacific is involving us in a series of losses, humiliations 
and perils of a kind hitherto unfamiliar to us, is that 
we should realise clearly to what those losses, humilia- 
tions and dangers are due. We shall then be in no 
danger of allowing them to recur. 


They spring from two causes. The disaster at 
Pearl Harbour was only indirectly our concern, 
though it affected us very materially. 


It was due 











CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT: MINISTERIAL 
AND OTHER APPOINTMENTS. 


to say what that defect was: the Americans them- 
selves are fully aware of it. The frankness with 
which they have faced up to it and are presumably 
remedying it is a fine augury for the future. I fancy 
that in due time the Americans, with their immense 


escorting cruisers, 
aircraft-carriers and destroyers. It is their bare existence, 
distant and unseen, which keeps the commerce raider a 
hunted fugitive, and makes invasion the last desperate 
stake of a gambler. Without them, no fleet can hold com- 
mand of the seas or prevent it going to an enemy which 
possesses them. It is Japan’s strength in battleships that 
gives her temporarycommand in the Western Pacific, and 
until we and our allies are able to challenge that strength 
by a greater, we shall have to do what we have always 
hitherto made our enemies do: dance to another's tune. 


That, as we have learnt in Malaya, Hong Kong and 
Borneo, and as we have so often in the past made 
others learn, is not a pleasant thing to have to do. 
It takes four years to build a battleship ; those mighty 
weapons, each worth, say, half a million men on 
land, cannot suddenly be created by a surge of popular 
enthusiasm, a supplementary Budget, or a levée-en- 
masse. Those who, in 1930, signed the Naval Agree- 
ment limiting our battle fleet by a 5-to-3 ratio to 
Japan's declared strength, as Lord Chatfield pointed 
out the other day, unwittingly signed away their 
country’s birthright. Freedom and justice all the 
world over are suffering for it to-day. Fortunately, 
the lapse from wisdom was only a temporary one: 
in 1936 and 1937 we embarked on the new naval 
programme which gave us “ King George V.”, “ Prince 
of Wales” and “ Duke of York ’’—how their names 
date the hour of their conception !—and will soon 
give us other and greater ships. But the lapse has 
been grave enough—it lasted from 1922 till the 1935 
election—to recall us to the great truth which all our 
history illuminates and on which all our hopes depend. 
First things first: an island Power depends on the 
sea ; the Navy is our shield and buckler ; only when 
it is strong can we think of other things and do them. 
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SINGAPORE ISLAND; RANGOON, THE _GATEWAY TO THE BURMA ROAD. 
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, 3 ‘} AIRMEN OF THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER GROUP REFUELLING A ‘‘ TOMAHAWK”: 
SSDS FS ASE REE Re eS a THESE MEN, FLYING WITH THE R,A.F., ARE DOING SPLENDID WORK OVER RANGOON. 


THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE CITY OF RANGOON: ON THE RIGHT IS THE 
BEAUTIFUL SULA PAGODA, SURROUNDED BY TALL PALM-TREES. 


TT ~~ Sa aaa Te 


S BOMBED RANGOON : DURING THE SEVERE JAPANESE ATTACKS MANY BUILDINGS HAVE < 


THIS CITY IS THE WESTERN GATEWAY TO THE BURMA ROAD. SUFFERED SEVERE DAMAGE. BUSINESS, HOWEVER, CONTINUES AS USUAL. 


SINGAPORE ISLAND: VITAL NAVAL BASE IN THE FAR EAST, NOW THE SCENE OF BITTER FIGHTING FOLLOWING JAPANESE LANDINGS. 


mn 2 . —— ~~~ me eee LLL PANO 


“It is our intention resolutely to hold Rangoon."" These words were spoken by have succeeded in landing troops in the north-west, forcing our men to retire to 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, Governor of Burma, during a broadcast in which he a stronger line.- The landings, at 1! p.m. on Sunday night, were made on a 
stated that Rangoon remained the seat of Government and that it would be front of 10 miles between Pasir Laba and Sungei Kranji, both at the head of an 
defended at all costs. The Japanese claim to have crossed the Salween River inlet; and the Japanese, to mislead our men, concentrated their heaviest bom- 
and to be advancing on the capital, but there is no confirmation of this, and the bardment on the east coast. On gaining the island the invaders immediately 
position appears to be unchanged as we go to press On Singapore Island, plunged into the swamps and plantations, which afforded them excellent protection. 
however, the Japanese, under cover of an intense aerial and artillery bombardment, Further landings were effected the following night. (Map Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 
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FIRE BREAKS OUT IN THE 83,000-TON “NORMANDIE” WHILE BEING REFITTED 
IN NEW YORK HARBOUR FOR WAR SERVICE. 
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(ABOVE.) THE 83,000-TON FRENCH LINER “NORMANDIE” AS SHE APPEARED AT THE HEIGHT OF HER GLORY, SAILING UP NEW YORK HARBOUR; AND (RIGHT) A PHOTOGRAPH 
TRANSMITTED BY RADIO OF THE MIGHTY VESSEL ABLAZE FROM STEM TO STERN IN THE HUDSON RIVER. 
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THE ‘“ NORMANDIE,"’ 83,000-TON EX-LUXURY LINER: HOW SHE COULD BE CONVERTED INTO A TROOPSHIP AND AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


At 2 a.m. on February 9, a spark from a welder’s torch set ablaze inflammable as a troopship. This 83,000-ton liner was the pride of the French merchant 
material on the promenade-deck of the French 83,000-ton liner ‘‘ Normandie," | navy, and for four years after her maiden voyage in 1935 shared with the 
as she lay in the Hudson River, New York Harbour, and within half an hour “Queen Mary" the honour of the Atlantic “‘ blue riband.’’ The war caught 
the ship was burning from stem to stern. At the time, nearly 3000 workmen her in New York Harbour, and for fear of German submarines it was decided 
were aboard, carrying out structural alterations to the ship. Not very long to leave her there for the duration. Last year, when Vichy showed renewed 
ago, the U.S. Navy Department announced that the former French super-liner signs of an outright alliance with Nazi Germany—an alliance which might 
“Normandie,” which has been in New York Harbour since the outbreak mean turning the remains of the French Navy over to the enemy—the United 
of war, was being converted into a naval auxiliary, and had been renamed States seized the ‘‘ Normandie’ and thirteen other French ships in American 
“ Lafayette’ (in honour of the French leader who came to the aid of the ports. The above drawing, which appeared in the American magazine “ Life,” 
United States during the revolutionary war), and there was much speculation shows how this huge vessel might be converted into an aircraft-carrier and 
as to the use America intended to make of her, some suggesting that she | troopship combined The artist has imagined the ship as redesigned to carry 


would make an excellent aircraft-carrier, and others that she would be better 10,000 troops and forty aircraft—which would act as a self-sufficient convoy force 
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MARSHAL 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK: CHINA’S GREAT LEADER VISITS 


Fes. 14, 1942 


INDIA. 


A NEW PICTURE OF CHINA’S GENERALISSIMO, AND THE VICEROY OF INDIA’S GUEST OF HONOUR. 


Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, China's great leader, is now in India with a party of 
staff officers: the object of this visit is to discuss with the Government of India— 
and especially with the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Alan Hartley—matters of 
mutual interest to China and India. On Monday, February 9, General Kai-shek was 
the guest of honour at a reception given by the Viceroy, the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
who said: “ This is a meeting which sets the seal upon the comradeship-in-arms of 
two great nations, which between them number 800,000,000 souls, one-third of the 
population of the world. It is a meeting which bodes our enemy no good, and 


this they will soon learn to their cost." China, now in its fifth year of war with 
the invader, has, under the leadership of her great Generalissimo, shown the world 
in general, and Japan in particular, how a resolute people can face unflinching the 
heaviest blows, and strike back with telling force. Speaking on one occasion of 
Great Britain and China, General Kai-shek said: ‘‘ Two countries share the unique 
record of an inflexible determination to defend themselves and their independence.” 
Modern China has played and is playing a vital part in the battle for freedom. 
While in India the General will meet Mr. Gandhi, and Dr. Nehru. 
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THE DAVIS NON-RECOIL GUN: ITS POSSIBILITIES IN AIR WARFARE. 


Drawn By our Specrat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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USED EMPIRICALLY IN THE LAST WAR, THE DAVIS GUN MIGHT PROVE DEADLY IN MODERN AIRCRAFT. 


: , : } ; p , the 
A large number of Davis non-recoil guns were manufactured in America during contains the shell, which may be of the contact or armour-piercing type v 


the last war. This unorthodox weapon was designed primarily for use in aircraft, centre contains the explosive charge, and the rear end the buckshot » 
where the limitations imposed by considerations of weight, space and stability } buckshot offers more frictional resistance than the solid ep A cag up = 
debarred the use of ordinary-type guns, except of the smallest calibre, in the rifled barrel, forces the latter outwards, and itself yang vgs in a 3d _— 
aeroplanes of that date. The principle of the weapon was essentially simple and beyond the rear end of the gun. The original 3 inch gun ha i. a ocity 
consisted of a common breech situated in between two barrels, one being rifled of 1200 ft. per second, and weighed approximately 100 Ib " : e - war, 
for the passage of the shell, and the other (to the rear) designed for a simul- guns of this type were mounted in the front of flying-boats and in - — 
taneous discharge of buckshot, to take up (or cancel out) the recoil from the of the old Handley-Page, but were found difficult to ag owing "4 > e 
explosion in the forward barrel. The cartridge-case of this fype of weapon is exposed position of gun-mountings To-day, a modernised version o is type 
in outward appearance—similar to that of ordinary ammunition: the front end of gun might have great possibilities 
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HE two arms which are affecting 
warfare most to-day are obviously 

the aircraft and the armoured fighting 
vehi¢le, Both are relatively new, though 
the aircraft was in existence at the 
outset of the last Great War and had 
actually been used on an infinitesimal 
scale still earlier; the wheeled armoured 
fighting vehicle was used to a limited 
extent in 1914, and the tracked tank appeared on 
the battlefield in 1916. The development of both 
has been so great that it equals that between, let 
us say, the artillery of the Crimean War and the 
artillery of to-day. No other arms have made 
advances in any way comparable with these two. 
Fortress and heavy artillery are much the same. The 
battleship, the destroyer, the submarine, field artillery, 
machine-guns, these are all improved or have been 
augmented in quantity or diversified in type; but 
the aircraft and the armoured fighting vehicle have 
been transformed, put to new uses, and worked up 
to dominating positions. Of the two, the aircraft 
must be admitted to be the more important, because 
its scope is so much the wider. It has become a 
major independent arm, and though as such it has 
not fulfilled the hopes of some of its theoretical 
apostles, who saw in it the means to win wars rapidly 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
TACTICS AND PRODUCTION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Notable improvement has taken place since the out- 
break of the war,when we were handicapped not only by 
the numerical weakness of the R.A.F., but also by the 
technical means of securing its support for the other 
Services. The tale is now familiar how in the fighting 
in France German aircraft appeared on the scene 
within half an hour or so of the ground troops being 
held up, bombed the obstacles to their progress, and 
carried on a ceaseless wireless conversation. If the 
job was not quite complete, said the voices over the 
air, another call would bring the bombers back tor 
a second dose; meanwhile they had another task 
at a different point, but they would be free again in 
an hour. And the ground forces replied that what 
had been accomplished seemed satisfactory, but that 
they would very quickly ask for more if it were not 
found to be so. The other side can be given in a 
story not so well known. On an occasion when some 
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most formidable concentrations of tanks 
ever witnessed. But though there con- 
stantly appear in the Press demands for 
this or that type of aircraft, I can con- 
fidently say that the higher authorities 
do not desire to impose any upon the 
R.A.F. or to interfere with its conception 
of tactics. They ask for results. If hostile 
tanks could be effectively countered by 
high-level bombing they would be perfectly content, but 
as present evidence suggests that this is not the case, 
they demand that some other method should be 
devised. I have written on this subject in the past, 
but it has now acquired a new significance. When 
I dealt with it before I was theorising ; I knew, though 
I could not say so, that we were working on an ex- 
ceedingly narrow margin, and that our experiments 
must be limited. To-day we are almost geared up 
to maximum production as regards aircraft, and that 
is a situation which has its dangers as well as its 
comforts.. When you are producing on a _ large 
scale mistakes are more important than when the scale 
is small. 

Before we let the wheels of production reach 
their highest speed, inevitably fixing the types of 
aircraft with which we shall have to fight the remainder 
of the war, we must come to a final decision about 
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GENERAL ROMMEL’S ADVANCE FROM EL AGHEILA, ON JANUARY 23, THROUGH CYRENAICA, 


AFTER RECAPTURING JEDABYA, BENGHAZI, AND DERNA, TO GAZALA, WHERE HE HAD 


On January 22, General Rommel, from El! Agheila, sent out three strong columns, for ten miles. 
It was the prelude to a new and serious enemy offensive towards Egypt. On the 23rd, he | 
reoccupied Jedabya, and the next day, with powerful and heavily reinforced columns, moved | 
towards the north es route to Benghazi, where the enemy claimed heavy British losses. On 
the 26th he was in Msus, over 120 miles from his starting-point. 


by its own unaided efforts, its effects in this respect 
are nevertheless very great. In naval warfare it has 
a vastly increased significance, so that in narrow 
waters it has become all-important, while even in 
the wide ocean it can achieve catastrophic results, 
as was proved at Pearl Harbour. The _ torpedo- 
carrying aircraft has impinged on the functions of the 
battleship’s major armament as well as on those of 
the destroyer and the submarine, and may almost 
be described as the most deadly striking force in 
naval warfare. Finally, the aircraft has become an 
integral factor in land warfare, both from the strategic 
and the tactical point of view, and with the aid of 
the parachute and the glider has created the first 
self-contained air army. 

The question has been asked very insistently of 
late whether we are making the best use of the air- 
craft in all these different functions, and that question 
leads to another concerning the relative importance 
of the functions and the extent to which special 
types of aircraft are required for their fulfilment 
The whole problem is complicated by a legacy of 
suspicion and estrangement between the new Service 
and the two older ones, which persists in the form 
of doctrine and theoretic approach even though lack of 
cordiality has happily become a thing of the past. 


On the 30th Benghazi fell, 


of our aircraft had carried out effective bombing of 
a similar nature a despatch-rider on a motor-bicycle 
threaded his way through the heavy traffic some 
hours later with a message expressing the hope that 
it had accomplished its purpose. The fault here 
cannot be charged against any of those concerned ; 
it lay in lack of preparation for war, lack of equipment. 

Let us make no mistake about this: whatever 
the failure to appreciate the trend of tactics, whatever 
the errors above, the support given by the squadrons 
of the R.A.F. has always been whole-hearted and 
devoted. And where, as in the last campaign in 
Libya, the R.A.F. has had adequate strength, there 
has been ample support for our ground forces. Yet 
it is doubtful whether we have yet attained the same 
precision in co-operation as was displayed -by the 
Germans eighteen months ago. Even now the R.A.F. 
appears to take the view that its rdle in a tank battle 
is to smash transport and, above all, interfere with 
the enemy's fuel supply ; that it should not be called 
upon to intervene in the tank fighting itself, and 
that the answers to the tank are other tanks, anti- 
tank missile weapons, and mines. This, we know, 
is far from being the attitude of the Russians to 
mechanised warfare, and they have proved how 
effective special types of aircraft can be against the 


IN A NEW ATTEMPT TO ADVANCE ON EGYPT: A PICTORIAL MAP SHOWING THE ROUTE 
HALTED ON FEBRUARY 8, 


after a valiant rearguard resistance by the Indian 7th Brigade. On February 1, he was at Barce, 
60 miles north-east of Benghazi, and the next day flung his tank forces on Derna, forty-seven days 
after he had beeg chased out in Auchlinleck’s westward drive. On February 5 he was at Tmimi, 
60 miles only from Tobruk, and at the time of writing was halting east of Gazala. There 
are indications that he anticipates big new reinforcements and will attempt to reach Egypt. 


the necessity or otherwise for special types, such as 
the dive-bomber, the ‘‘ tank-buster,’’ and the troop- 
carrier. This implies that we must have an agree- 
ment between the Services about the part to be 
played by the co-operation of the air arm with the 
land forces and the extent to which it can and should 
be welded into the tactical instrument. Yet, how- 
ever much production has increased or will increase 
in the future, there will always remain problems of 
priority, and the rdle of the R.A.F. in tactics cannot 
be decided without reference to its independent rdle 
and to the extent to which it may hope to influence 
the result of the war by strategic bombing with giant 
bombers. On that question I shall not dogmatise, 
but I am firmly convinced that this form of attack 
can be regarded only a single factor, and that to 
place reliance upon it as predominant and decisive 
would be fatal. That settled, we must get down to 
serious training in co-operation. There has been 
too much inclination to suppose that it can always 
be improvised effectively. Improvised it can be, 
and must be on occasion, but it must be founded 
upon a training and mutual knowledge as complete 
as that which now exists between infantry and 
artillery. This also, as those who recall the earlier 


phases of the last war can bear witness, was 
(Continued overleaf 
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THE EYES OF THE ARMY: | | tec ae 
CO-OPERATION COMMAND IN TRAINING. 
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“LYSANDER” ’PLANES DROP CON- 
TAINERS BY PARACHUTE TO ADVANCING 
TROOPS: THESE CONTAINERS HOLD 
THE R.A.F. CO-OPERATE WITH THE ARMY: THE AIR LIAISON OFFICER BRIEFS PILOTS, WHILST F 
AMMUNITION AND OTHER SUPPLIES 
AN ARMY DESPATCH RIDER AWAITS ANY IMPORTANT MESSAGE. ; 
NOT CARRIED BY THE MEN. 
"4 
. vw. ‘ bh 09 ” ’ yg = 
w ee —_—. ph . BF se Z Wt.” “4 
, a ““LYSANDER’”’ THROWING OUT A SMOKE-SCREEN AS COVER FOR ATTACKING TROOPS: THESE AEROPLANES, SLOW AS THEY LOW-LEVEL BOMBING OF A FORWARD AREA: A WIDELY USED 
ARE, ARE VERY POPULAR WITH ARMY CO-OPERATION PILOTS AND WERE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR THE JOB. TACTIC TO PREPARE FOR AN ADVANCE BY ATTACKING TROOPS. 
] 
| 
j 
| 
] 
TROOPS AND A BREN-GUN CARRIER ADVANCE THROUGH A HEAVY SMOKE-SCREEN : THESE SMOKE-SCREENS SERVE AS COVER FOR AN ATTACK. 
One of the most interesting aspects of modern warfare is that provided by the Army reconnaissance of these squadrons Aircraft are equipped with electrically controlled 
H Co-operation Command. This vital link between air and land forces was fully demon cameras, and from the moment a film is removed it takes only seven minutes to 
I strated in Ceneral Ritchie's advance in Libya, where, for months, co-operation produce the requisite number of prints in the mobile developing-room. Another 
squadrons had been mapping the enemy's dispositions and generally serving as-the aspect of air co-operation concerns direct, or close, bombing support in the field 
eyes of the Army Every army corps now has its attached squadron A great For training purposes in this country the slow and clumsy “ Lysander” is mostly 


advance has been made in photography. which plays an important part in the tactical used, although many squadrons are now being equipped with a faster type of aircraft. 
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Continued .| 
sadly lacking at one time and was not achieved 
without effort. 

There are other urgent tactical problems uncon- 
nected with aircraft. At present all armoured 
offensive operations are much of a pattern. The 
armoured division—aided by the bomber, or by 
artillery, or both—makes the breach. The pursuit is 
taken up by the lighter motorised forces, either those 
of the armoured division itself or, according to 
German doctrine, by a motorised division. Then 
there comes the moment when the impetus of the 
offensive has temporarily spent itself. It is now 
necessary to build up 
advanced supply 
depéts. It is also 
necessary to draw back 
the armoured division, 
a terrific instrument of 
war, but at present 
rather brittle and 
flashy, for rest, re- 
organisation and refit- 
ting. Something must 
be provided to hold a 
stationary front until 
these processes have 
been completed, and 
the task is commonly 
allotted to the infantry 
division, which has now 
a great multiplicity 
and diversity of arma- 
ment. I have dealt be- 
fore with the various 
devices which it 
normally employs : use 
of obstacles such as 
watercourses, ravines, 
railway and road cut- 
tings or embankments, 





heavier, and better armed. 


OPPOSING GERMAN AND BRITISH TANKS IN THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN: 


tanks operating in Libya presents many difficulties. Our cruiser tanks, 
“General Stuart,” are speedier than the enemy tanks. On the other hand, the German tanks are larger, 
The range of the German 75-mm. gun is much more than our Vickers two-pounder, and its hitting power infinitely 


c the opposing 
Crusader” and the U.S.A.-built M.3. 


heavy fighting which has gravely depleted the 
defender’s stock of armoured fighting vehicles, yet, 
so powerful is the shock of the mobile force with an 
armoured head, counter-attacks led by a score, a 
dozen, perhaps only half a dozen tanks, followed by 
lighter fighting vehicles and lorried infantry, have 
effected breaches in the opposing fronts. Surely it 
is not necessary that a handful of tanks should con- 
tinue to dominate the other arms as a handful of 
mounted policemen dominate a crowd of demons- 
trators. The extra artillery support I have men- 
tioned would be useful in preventing this, but if it 





OF ARMAMENT, SPEED, CREW, AND WEIGHT. 


THE GERMAN MARK IV., WITH FULL SPECIFICATION 


the Mark V. “Covenanter,” the Mark VI. 


does not suffice, then the remedy must be further 
armour for the infantry. In last week’s number of 
this paper there were photographs of tanks up to 
the weight of ‘‘ Valentines’’ being carried or trans- 
porters, the new term for the long, heavy, tank- 
carrying lorries. Would it be impossible—pending 
the time when every infantry division has its own 
heavy armoured reserve—to provide another army 
or corps unit of tanks, equipped with transporters, 
which would support infantry divisions in the cir- 
cumstances outlined? These tanks might even be 
of the heavy type, in which case the attacking 
armoured division 
might receive a rude 
surprise. 

Finally, I should 


other lesson from the 
campaign in Libya, 
which I do not doubt 
could also be drawn 
from Russia, if we 
knew more in detail of 
what is happening 
there. With new arms, 
such as the aeroplane 
and the tank—and we 
are watching the pro- 
cess in both simul- 
taneously now—there 
is a tendency for 
weapons to grow 
heavier and heavier. 
Our tank gun and 
anti-tank gun, -the 
2-pounder, was the 
best of its kind in the 
early part of this war, 
as it is. still probably 
the best of its weight. 


-mines, islands of greater. On the other hand, our rate of fire exceeds the rounds per minute fired by the electrically controlled heavy guns of the German 
land ee, d Mark IV. Our heavier tanks, the Mark 11.4 “ Matilda,” and her later and improved sister, the Mark III. “ Valentine,” the first being of 25 tons Bat manors have 
resistance such as and the latter of 16 to 18 tons, are designed for a different job, as their name, “ Infantry Tanks,” implies, and, therefore, they are far slower moved rapidly since 


villages. But the 





OPPOSING GERMAN AND BRITISH TANKS IN LIBYA: THE BRITISH MARK II.A 


than the German tanks and our cruiser tanks. 


the power all round. 


A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 10-15 M.P.H. AS AGAINST THE 25 M.P.H. OF THE GERMAN TANK, WHICH ALSO HAS GREATER 
RANGE AND HITTING POWER, 


preparation of a strong position when natural obstacles 
are lacking is almost impossible, entirely so unless 
there is plenty of time to spare, which there seldom 
is. Because the enemy has been falling back on his 
supplies he is likely, unless he has had a terrible 
hammering, to be ready with his counter-stroke 
before the original aggressor is ready with his renewed 
offensive. It will be observed that I am speaking 
with an eye to what recently happened in Libya, at 
Agheila, but I am also expressing a general principle, 
which applies with particular force when there is no 
continuous front and at least one flank must be left open. 

The risk is then that the infantry division will 
find itself opposed to ‘the shock of the enemy’s 
armoured forces before it has had a chance to make 
adequate preparation to meet it. Let us see whether 
it is not possible to find a remedy for this state of 
affairs. First of all, an increase in heavy anti-tank 
artillery—with us the 6-pounder tank or anti-tank 
gun—seems to be indicated. It might not be 
economical to make this extra armament a normal 
part of the infantry division, which, as I have said, 
already has a diversity of arms and may need such 
extra support only on special occasions. I would 
suggest making the extra unit into corps or army 
troops, to be kept normally at the disposal of the 
higher commander and only handed over to a 
divisional commander should he find himself in the 
predicament I have described. Sometimes the counter- 
attacks, in Russia as in Libya, are made after very 


OPPOSING GERMAN AND BRITISH TANKS IN LIBYA: 
GUN-POWER TO THE “ MATILDA,” BUT WEIGHING LESS THAN ITS SISTER TANK AND THE GERMAN MARK IV. 


In our secret “Churchill” tank and other new tanks in production, we have greatly increased 


MATILDA,” WHOSE SPECIFICATIONS SHOW 


then, and when tanks 
come up against either 
other tanks or anti-tank batteries which begin to hit hard 
at a range of a mile, and cannot reply to the fire, no 
superiority in speed or mobility will prevent them 
from suffering heavy casualties. We have now got 
the 6-pounder, but still not in sufficient numbers, 
though I do not doubt that this will soon be remedied. 
Someone, it will be thought, must be to blame because 
the new gun did not come more quickly into pro- 
duction. “‘The War Office,” some critic says at 
once. Well, the War Office has been urging and 
nagging for along time now. The Ministry of Supply ? 
I do not know; nor, in fact, do I know whether it 
would have been physically possible to do more. 

Admittedly the problems of Libya are not those 
of other campaigning theatres, but they are very 
important to us because we are likely to have to do 
a great deal more fighting in North Africa before we 
are finished. And the last lesson, the importance of 
a relatively heavy gun in the tank, is likely to be of 
universal application, just as the need for cannon 
in the aircraft has become widespread. In former 
wars tactics were obviously influenced by new weapons, 
and consequently in some degree by problems of 
production. But to-day, in this modern war- 
fare of material, tactics are literally dominated 
by production, and a mistake in appreciation, 
in design, in allocation of factories and materials, 
or in the workshop itself may convert a_ well- 
merited victory into a defeat. 





THE BRITISH MARK III. “VALENTINE,” WITH SIMILAR SPEED AND 


like to consider one — 
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| 
| MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY: A FIVE-HOUR AXIS AIR ATTACK IS BEATEN OFF. 





5 
A BOMB FALLS NEAR ONE OF THE ESCORTING DESTROYERS DURING THE AIR ATTACK ON THE CONVOY, WHICH LASTED FOR FIVE HOURS. 
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A NEAR MISS FROM THE AIR ON A BRITISH CRUISER. ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS A CAMOUFLAGED SUPPLY SHIP. ON THE LEFT A DESTROYER. 








A BLAZING “SAVOIA”’ TORPEDO-BOMBER CRASHES SEAWARD. OVER 100 GERMAN AND ITALIAN AIRCRAFT TOOK PART IN THE ATTACK. 


Escorted by cruisers and destroyers, a large British convoy steaming in the Mediter- 
ranean was subjected to a long and fierce attack by waves of German and Italian 
aircraft, and the pictures above show some tense moments in the action. This heavy 
air attack lasted for no less than five hours, during which the ships of the convoy 
and the escorting warships again and again fought off both bombers and torpedo 
carrying aircraft. Over 100 Axis machines took part in the attack and the fate of 


one of them is clearly shown in our photograph of a “Savoia” torpedo-bomber, belching 
| smoke and flame, about to crash into the sea. Twisting and turning, and with anti- 
aircraft guns blazing, the convoy continued on its way until the enemy aircraft were 
finafy beaten off. Merchantmen of various sizes, cruisers and destroyers put up a 
| withering barrage, with the result that no damage was sustained either by the ships 


of the convoy or the escort warships. Once again “ the convoy got through.” 
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SINGAPORE SCENES: WHERE THE YELLOW 
HORDES ARE FIGHTING FOR A FOOTHOLD. 














A NEW 


PICTURE OF SINGAPORE RECENTLY RECEIVED IN LONDON, SHOWING THE CITY FROM 
THE AIR AND A GROUP OF ADJACENT ISLANDS. 
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A VIEW OF ONE OP THE WATER-AERATING DEVICES USED IN SINGAPORE, WHERE 
THE WATERWORKS ARE CONTROLLED BY THE MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS. 
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The first reports that a Japanese landing in force had been carried out on Singapore | 
reached London on February 9 
by British and 
in progress."" A 


been met 
heavy fig 
emanating 


hting 


from 


Saigon, 


Imperial 


which 


Early communiques announced that the invader had | 
is fierce; and | 
agency 


Tokio 
stated 


troops, 


and stated that 


broadcast quoted 


that 


the Japanese 
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landed 


tank 
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> THE ELECTRIC POWER STATION, ST. JAMES. POWER IS AVAILABLE ANYWHERE WITHIN 
( THE MUNICIPAL LIMITS AND IN SEVERAL DISTRICTS BEYOND. 
Bocccenncors 





‘ close on the heels of the first wave of infantry,"’ and were consolidating their 
positions under heavy fire. The tanks are reported to have crossed the Johore Strait 
undem the protection of heavy artillery fire, but at the moment of writing there 
ls Mo exact information on this point. On this and the opposite page are various 
~ingapore scenes where the fight may flare up at any moment. Already heavily 
: Continued opt osite 
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SANE ET AO 


. THE SINGAPORE OF OTHER DAYS—AND THE BATTLEFIELD OF TO-DAY. 
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A MOSQUE IN THE NATIVE QUARTER. IN A MIXED 
s t POPULATION THE RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS ARE OF 
DIVERSE DESIGNS AND CREEDS. 


ST. ANDREW’S CATHEDRAL, SINGAPORE. THIS CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND EDIFICE WAS BUILT BY CONVICT LABOUR ¥ 
AND COMPLETED IN THE YEAR 1862. r 
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é A CONCRETE MACHINE-GUN POST IN ONE OF THE ISLAND'S STREETS, FORMING f ¢ A VIEW OF THE CIVIL AERODROME, SHOWING THE CITY IN THE BACKGROUND. /} 
4 A STRANGE CONTRAST WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED OX-DRAWN VEHICLE. yt SINGAPORE HAS HAD AN cXTENSIVE AIR-LINE TRAFFIC SINCE 19}30 ? 
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Continued.) 
| the defenders with shells from mortars and heavy guns, and Japanese bombers 


(and indiscriminately) bombed from the air, the once prosperous and peaceful island 
of Singapore is now in the forefront of the battle. The yellow horde is fighting 
desperately against British and Empire troops. Lieutenant-General A. E. Percival, j 
commander of the forces on Singapore, has stated, however, that it is his intention 

to defend the island at all costs. Prior to the invasion, the enemy had pounded | 


had contributed largely to the holocaust of steel and high explosive. The final 
pattle for Singapore is closed, and, side by side, the soldiers of Britain and the 
Empire are now fighting for this Pacific stronghold. A Tokio report, at the time 
of writing, claimed that parachute troops had landed at various points. 
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A REALISTIC TANK AND INFANTRY ATTACK ON SALISBURY PLAI 


AN IMPRESSION BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO FOLLOWE! 


— — ne eens 
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AN IMPRESSION BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST OF A RECENT LAND OFFENSIVE TEST ON SALISBURY PLAIN, WITH A MOVING BA 
OTHER TANKS LEADING THE INFANTRY FOLLOW, 
A “dress rehearsal" of the latest development of a land offensive, but minus The tactical theory was that the enemy had suffered a heavy tank defeat | 
air support, has recently been staged on Salisbury Plain, watched by Lieut.- and an infantry battle had developed, giving a realistic example of the 
General H. R. L. Alexander, C.-in-C., Southern Command, and the Chinese increasingly close collaboration of tanks and infantry going into action under 
Military Attaché. In some respects the open downs and valleys of Wiltshire a live artillery barrage. A few moments before zero all the guns of the 
resemble the Libyan battlefield, and as the attack moved up to the skyline field artillery of a London division, reinforced by 6-in. howitzers, opened up 
amid a violent barrage it could be realised what is happening in the desert. with a roar,and hundreds of rounds from the 25-pounders and ‘“ hows™ put 
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PLAIN: TROOPS ADVANCING UNDER BARRAGE AND TANK COVER. 


WHO FOLLOWED THE EXERCISE WITH THE STRETCHER PARTY SHOWN ON LEFT OF DRAWING. 
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OVING BARRAGE SUPPORT IN ADVANCE OF AN ECHELON OF TANKS, WHOSE TRACKS CUT GREAT WEALS ON THE DOWNS. 
-OLLOW, WHILE THE TROOPS MOP UP ENEMY POCKETS. 


down a sustained barrage on positions in the hollow. It was extremely The object of this first echelon of tanks was to force gaps in the defences 
accurate shooting on a line not far beyond the advancing “ Churchill "’ tanks, and engage anti-tank weapons. A second wave followed, leading infantry in 
the first wave of which headed straight into the barrage, which was lifted open formation to mop up enemy pockets, shown on the right of our drawing 
at the pre-arranged moment, and the “ Churchills,”’ firing their guns, sailed with a platoon gone to ground, having been under fire from an enemy pocket, 
up the crest, leaving great black weals from their tracks, the whole area and has indicated the enemy position to its tank commander by a trench 


showing furrows and scars, and cut great gashes over the tortured downs mortar firing a smoke shell In the left foreground is a stretcher-party 
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FORTS IN ENEMY HANDS WHICH HAMPERED 
BRITISH TRANSPORT—BARDIA AND HALFAYA. 
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THE FALL OF HALFAYA: 
TO DRAW THE BOMBS OF THE R.A.F, 
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EPISODES IN THE BRITISH 

ADVANCE IN LIBYA: AN P - ‘ 

ENEMY AIRCRAFT SET ‘ 

ABLAZE BY ENGINEERS— 

MANY OF SUCH ’PLANES 
- CONTAINED BOOBY TRAPS, _~< 





HE pictures shown are 
concerned mainly with 

the area of*Sollum, Halfaya, 
and Bardia, all of which held 
out as isolated pockets after 
General Rommel retreated 
with his main body, fighting 
strong and delaying rearguard 
actions on his way west. 
Halfaya and Bardia were both 
strongly garrisoned, and held 
out until lack of water and 
supplies compelled their sur- 
render to Lieut.-General Rit- 
chie. With the fall of Sollum, 
Halfaya, on the rocky heights 
above, was doomed, since it 
derived its water-supply from 
Fig - Tree wells, adjoining 
Sollum. The object which 
Rommel had in leaving behind 
considerable garrisons—over 
13,000 prisoners were taken 
in them—was to slow down 
the British advance. With 
these forts commanding the 
one good road towards Tripoli, 
our supply transport was com- 
pelled to make considerable 
detours, and the Libyan cam- 
paign, with a railhead only 
reaching to Mersa Matruh, has 
placed great strain on trans- 
port. The more quickly sup- 
plies and repairs can be sup- 
plied to a mechanised army, 
makes the difference between 
victory and defeat, and the 
longer the lines of communi- 
cation the more dangerous. 
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. * IMPREGNABLE " FORT CAPUZZO, WAS TAKEN FIRST BY STORM BY OUR TROOPS; NEXT 
BY ROMMEL, AND AGAIN BY US, THE SHATTERED FORTRESS TO-DAY. 
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“ FIG-TREE WELLS,”” NEAR SOLLUM, UPON WHICH THE ENEMY IN HALFAYA DEPENDED J 
WITHIN A WEEK. / 








EMPLACEMENT CONSTRUCTED BY 
IT DID NOT OUTWIT THE BOMBERS. 
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THE UNCONDITIONAL 


SURRENDER OF BARDIA WAS LARGELY CAUSED BY 
SHATTERING ITS SUPPLIES: A PARK OF DERELICT MACHINES, TAKEN FROM THE AIR. 
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— SOLLUM, WHERE THE SOLDIERS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA MADE HISTORY. 





























$ BEFORE SOLLUM FELL TO THE ASSAULTS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY: A FORMER ~ 
b. BATTLE H.Q. OF A SOUTH AFRICAN DIVISION. fo 
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“aa ~- 7 & a we LIBYAN BATTLES: A SOUTH 


AFRICAN COLONEL WATCHES 

THE BATTLE FROM THE 
BARRACKS IN SOLLUM. 
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N January 13 the Middle 

East communiqué included 
a statement that ‘in the 
frontier area, the Transvaal 
Scottish Regiment attacked and 
captured the village of Sollum, 
which was held by the enemy 
as an outlying post of the Hal- 
faya_ position. About 350 
prisoners were captured, of 
which rather more than half 
were German.’’ So fell one of 
the strategic points in the ever- 
flowing battle of the Libyan 
desert ; a battle which, in this 
particular instance, is likely to 
take a distinguished place in 
African military history. The 
final assault was made on a 
Sunday, and, despite what has 
been described as ‘the sur- 
prising strength of the oppo- 
sition,"’ was carried out to a 
successful conclusion, Describ- 
ing the fight, the “* Daily Tele- 
graph’ special correspondent 
wrote: ‘' We underrated them 
by two-thirds, but, taking be- 
tween 300 and 490 prisoners, the 
South Africans inflicted five 
casualties for every one they 
suffered Among the Italians 
captured were several deserters 
from the Halfaya area. They 
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me ~ 4) ‘ ' were virtually starving, and 
complained that they only 
received one meal a day, while 
the German troops had two.” 
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' THE BATTLE FOR SOLLUM WAS FIERCE AND BLOODY; HEAVY CASUALTIES WERE 
i INFLICTED ON BOTH SIDES. HERE ARE TWO OF THE ENEMY DEAD, 
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) i A REMARKABLE ACTION PICTURE, SHOWING SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS © SMOKING OUT a Pa TROOPS SHELTERING IN A TRENCH BEFORE THE CAPITULATION OF THE SEAPORT TOWN Y 
‘ AXIS SOLDIERS WHO MIGHT BE LURKING IN THE SOLLUM RUINS. . THE SOUTH AFRICANS WERE IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE / 
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IN LIBYA: BRITISH AND ENEMY GENERALS. 
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3 MAJOR-GENERAL DE VILLIERS (RIGHT) OUTSIDE HALFAYA PASS AT 8 A.M. 
j ON JANUARY 17, RECEIVED ENEMY ENVOYS ASKING FOR TERMS OF. SURRENDER. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF HALFAYA WAS ACCEPTED: THE GERMAN 


|, AFTER THE - 
BACH (A CLERGYMAN; CENTRE), TALKING WITH A BRITISH COLONEL. ) 


COMMANDER, 








THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, LIEUT.-GENERAL NEIL RITCHIE, a 
ALIGHTING FROM A ’PLANE AFTER FLYING OVER THE BATTLE AREA. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF HALFAYA: AT MIDDAY THE ITALIAN GENERAL DE j 
GEORGIS ARRIVED AT BRITISH H.Q., AND SHOWED UNWILLINGNESS TO QUIT HIS CAR. \ 
é 





At Halfaya on January 17, at 8 am., two Italian officers and one German officer 
approached Major-General de Villiers’ headquarters with a white flag. They intimated 
that they were prepared to surrender on terms, but were told tersely that it was 
unconditional surrender or the battle would continue. Eventually, at noon, General 
De Georgis arrived by car, and needed persuasion before he consented to leave 








GENERAL ROMMEL, 
AERODROME 


THE GERMAN 
IN TRIPOLI, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, LIBYA, ARRIVING AT AN 
WHERE HE RECEIVED BIG NEW REINFORCEMENTS. 








it and salute the South African Commander, General de Villiers. The Italian and 
German officers showed arrogance, except Major Bach, the senior officer, formerly a 
clergyman, who conducted the British sapper officers and men to the minefield guard- 
ing the Halfaya fortress. There were 5500 shell-shocked, half-starved prisoners. The 
Commander in Libya, Lieut.-General Ritchie, and General Rommel are also shown. 
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THE LIBYAN BATTLE—HALFAYA PASS: ABANDONED TRANSPORT AND AN SOS. 


ALFAYA (“ Hell 
Fire’’ to the 
British troops) only 
fell to the Eighth Army 
after bloody fighting 
and heavy losses on 
both sides. A key-point 
in the Libyan battle, 
the door was slowly 
closed on the Axis 
forces by the South 
African 2nd Division, 
which—following the 
fall of Bardia—closed 
in on the heavily de- 
fended pass from all 
sides. Actually, the 
Axis commander did 
not wait for the final 
assault to develop, but 
capitulated. The Hal- 
faya defences, writes 
the “‘ Daily Telegraph” 
correspondent, ‘‘ formed 
a rough quadrilateral, 
though our attacks at 
Sollum and elsewhere 
had dented the quadri- 
lateral considerably. 
Its strongest side was 
that which followed the 
line of the escarpment 
which dominates the 
coastal plain. No ad- 
vance along the coast 
from Egypt was pos- 
sible while the enemy 
continued to hold Hal- 
faya. In our lower 
picture, British troops 
survey the spot where 
—when prisoners—they 
marked their position 
“P.O.W.” with petrol 
cans. 
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AXIS TRANSPORT ABANDONED AT HALFAYA PASS. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY AN AIR MINISTRY PHOTOGRAPHER AFTER THE AXIS FORCES CAPITULATED. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS GAZE AT THE WADI WHERE THEY WERE KEPT PRISONER, AND MARKED WITH PETROL CANS THE WARNING SIGN, “P.O.W." (“ 
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“RUSSIA FIGHTS ON.” 


UROPE, during these last twenty years, has 
been surveyed by many journalists with American 
citizenship. Some of them have been quick-witted 
graduates from Chicago or Wisconsin, who have torn 
across the Old World, with little knowledge of its 
past, and little understanding of its racial hatreds, 
loves and prides, and have thought of everything 
in terms of party politics. But some (Eugene Bagger 
is one) have had roots in the Old World, and have 
gone to the New World, and have come back thinking 
critically about - both 
worlds. Mr. Maurice 
Hindus is one of the 
latter kind. 

He was, I think 
(subject to correction), 
born a Jew in a South 
Russian village—a rare 
thing, since most of the 
Jews in Russia were 
crowded into towns. He 
went young to America, 
and thence, continually 
harking back to his 
origins, he © made 
frequent expeditions 
to Europe, and partic- 
ularly to Russia. And, 
for all his handicaps of 
race and homelessness, 
he has tried to face facts 
honestly. This book, 
begun before ever the 
Germans and the 
Russians were at war 
with each other, is a 
book full of facts, pro- 
duced by a man honestly 
striving after facts. 

Mr. Hindus does not 
gloss over the facts of 
the Russian dictatorship: 
the merciless rule of the 


Entitled “ Hore B.M.V. ad usum Romanum, cum calendario,” this manuscript on vellum, contains 
sixteen full-page miniatures and three smaller, borders of naturalistic flowers and insects on gold 
grounds, many illuminated initials, is thrice dated 1532, and is in a superb gold and jewelled renaissance 
the rarest, as well as the most sumptuous of book-covers. This is of gold, with borders 
and spine of black, having gold arabesque scrolls and foliage, the whole studded with alternate rubies and 
turquoises. In the centre of each cover is a large oval red carnelian intaglio, one representing Christ 


binding, arnc 


Socialist Czar, the Ogpu, the deprivation of the peasants 
of their dream of “‘ three acres and a cow.” He insists 
on the fact that, under the Bolshevik régime, there 
is ‘‘ neither Jew nor Gentile": “ Stalin, mighty ruler 
that he is, has not a drop of Russian blood in him. 
He is a Georgian. Mikoyan, one of his closest asso- 
ciates, is an Armenian. Kaganovitch, 


A PRECIOUS ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT BOOK OF HOURS 
BINDING (COVER IN FACSIMILE SIZE), DATED 1532, AND 
OF FRANCIS I. IT WILL BE SOLD FOR THE EXECUTORS OF 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


systems: they are obvious. He then draws up a list of 
differences. Amongst these there is a difference of opinion 
about private property. But that is not the most impor- 
tant difference : the really important difference is differ- 
ence of race; as he, who is neither Teuton nor Slav, sees 
it, we are witnessing one more episode-in the long 
strife between Teuton and Slav. And, he suggests, 
all the purges and trials in Russia, and the attack 
upon Finland for Baltic bases, happened simply 
because the everlasting Slav knew that he was shortly 
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going to engage in one more encounter with the ever- 
lasting Prussian. He sees Hitler as a cork on the 
German wave, and Stalin as a cork on the Russian 
wave: massacres, purges, famines, theories of pro- 
perty are of relatively small account; there is a racial 
conflict. And, when the Russo-German pact was 


IN A GOLD AND _ RICHLY 
POSSIBLY OWNED BY QUEEN ELEANOR, SECOND WIFE 
LORD ROTHERMERE BY MESSRS. SOTHEBY ON MARCH 26. 





By MAURICE HINDUS.* 


made, it was merely a matter of delayed action on 
both sides ; the Germans were trying, as sempiternally, 
to avoid a war on two fronts, and the Russians, 


increasingly angered by the German treatment of 


their Slav brethren, wanted a little more time to 
prepare against a German attack—the likelihood of 
which had been the motive behind all the industrialisa- 
tion, Five-Year Plans, famines and purges. 

On the fly-leaf of this book there is quoted a 
remark of Hindenburg: “I could get to Moscow, 
perhaps farther. . . but 
Russia is so vast, she 
would swallow thelargest 
army. Russia has no 
heart at which to strike.”’ 
Napoleon, after many 
victories, said much the 
same thing. Hitler, who 
knows a few rudiments 
of history and whose 
dream is (even if he has 
to commit suicide, like 
Nero) 
to bea 


Wterity 
§ (for he 
oe 7s 
frustrated second - rate 
artist), marched into 
Russia on the anniver- 
sary of Napoleon’s in- 
vasion and thought he 
might pull it off. He will 
be beaten by the size of 
the country, by its 
climate, by the numbers 
of its population, and by 
their passion for their 
soil, which affects them 
even when their soil is 
collectivised. Few things 


JEWELLED RENAISSANCE 


crucified, with St. Francis and St. Jerome kneeling, the other is the Virgin enthroned with the Holy Child 
on an altar, flanked by Saints Barbara and Katherine. The intaglios may be Paduan work. Of the 
sixteen miniatures we reproduce four (from left to right): Perhaps Rebecca returning from the well ; 


ba; Death, holding an open, inscribed book; an old man fleeing from a burning house. The 
book may have belonged to Queen Eleanor, sister of Charles V., and second wife of Francis I., whom 
she married in 1530. Reproductions are by courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby, the auctioneers. 


in this book are more striking than the evidence which 
Mr. Hindus produces as to the rallying of Russian Whites 
abroad to the Russian cause the moment that Russia was 
attacked : men who had lost their all and seen their 
families murdered, even a nephew of the late Czar, paraded 
at once. “ Holy Russia’’ to them is still Holy Russia. 

As for what is going to happen after this 





probably Russia’s most brilliant industrial 
executive, is a Jew.’’ But, he says, ‘ To 
Stalin and the Bolsheviks, even if it were 


national equality, Hitler's implacable in- 
sistence on the superiority of the Nordic, and 
specifically the German race, is a violent slap 
in the face, all the more galling because the 
vast majority of people in Russia are Slavs.’ 

Mr. Hindus draws up a long list of resem- 
blances between the Russian and the German 








*” Russia Fights On.” By Maurice Hindus. 





cause of Victory. Nothing 


——e a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. 


waste paper has been recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from 


PAPER SALVAGE FOR MUNITIONS. 


il : nie HE Ministry of Supply (Salvage Department) draws attention to the need for at least 
not for the Soviet doctrine of racial and T einditi deen ok Wlcten Remax. ‘ty eee eee Ay mae Poy Re 
of old correspondence files, price lists, labels, wrappings, cartons, posters and display 
material accumulate over many years, and become obsolete. 
gotten or kept “‘in case they may come in useful some day.” 
The Country needs the paper now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past 
business, bound or loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained 
but so infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common cause—the 
is too smali—che paper of one old envelope will make a 
cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. Any such material will be collected 
by your usual merchant or by the local Council, but in the event of any difficulty 
Since the war, enough 





to Glasgow—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


that quantities 


They may have been for- 
That day has come. 





(Collins ; Ss. 6&1) 


immediate strife is ended, who can tell ? Mr. 
Hindus says: ‘‘ There will be terror and blood 
without end, and out of this terror and blood 
may erupt the wildest revolution man has 
ever known.”” But Mr. Hindus is an excitable 
man, rather like the more violent kind of 
pianist ; and he may be wrong. I can't 
help feeling that America and the British 
Empire will keep their heads, discard 
isolation and insularity, and unite to 
assuage angers and keep the peace. It is 
possible that the Russians and Chinese 
may co-operate ; at least they haven't been 
bitten by the Herrenvolk bug 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
U.S. NAVAL CHIEFS. 


PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF.THE WEEK. 
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ADMIRAL THOMAS C. HART. VICE-ADMIRAL HERBERT LEARY. 


—_——_—— 


It has been announced in Washington that Admiral Thomas C. Hart, formerly Chief of the U.S. 


Asiatic Squadron, 
British, Dutch, Australian) area. 
: Fleet (now known as the United States Naval Forces in the South-West Pacific). 
i naval forces in the Australian-New Zealand area have been established with Vice-Admiral Leary 


a. 


is to command the combined naval forces of the A. B. D. A. (American, 
Vice-Admiral W. A. Glassford, Jun., will command the Asiatic 
The combined 


in command. His title is Commander of the Anzac Forces. 
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Zz, GEN. DRAZA MIHAJLOVICH. 








LT.-GEN. R. G. STONE, D.S.0., M.C. 
Chief of the British Mission to the Egyptian 
Army, who has been appointed G.O.C. British 
troops in Egypt. He served in the South 
African War when only twelve years old. 

rom 1938 to 1940 he was Assistant Com- 

mandant of the Sudan Defence Force. 


SIR VICTOR WARRENDER, BART. 
Created a Baron. He will continue his work 
at the Admiralty as Parliamentary Secretary 
with a seat in the House of Lords. Since 
1940 Sir Victor has been Parliamentary 


Financial Secretary to the Admiralty. Formerly 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. 
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'-Minister of War in the Yugoslav Cabinet in Lon- 


Mihajlovich is leading the 
their heroic struggle against 


don, General 
guerillas in 
Germans. 


Divisional General and has been awarded 
highest military decoration by King Peter. 
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SIR ARNOLD BAX. 
Appointed Master of the 








first since the office was created in 1660 
is fifty-eight. 








AND 


General 


MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON (CENTRE) AND MR. BULLITT (LEFT) VISIT THE LIBYAN sarviareces 
THE EIGHTH ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
The Rt. Hon, Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State in political control in the Middle East, and Mr. Bullitt, 
President Roosevelt's special efivoy, recently visited the Libyan battlefields and saw for themselves how 
American 


MR, BULLITT IS 


Ritchie, under General Auchinleck, was conducting the campaign. Mr. Bullitt was 


Ambassador to Paris until 1940. Captain Lyttelton after this tour said that he was horrified at the way 
in which our prisoners had been treated by the Italians at Bardia. 





MR. G. H. HALL. | 


To become Financial Secretary to the Ad- 


miralty when the new post is created. A 


Welsh Labour Member who has been Under- i 
Secretary for the Colonies since 1940, Mr. Hall i 
; 
















PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ENVOY. 














SIR JOSEPH CHITTY. 
Master of 


Master from 1932 to 
on February 6. 








“King’s Musick. 
Sir Arnold’s work is prolific ; it includes seven 
symphonies, six of which are well known in 
this country. His appointment is the twenty- 
He 
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He has been promoted to the rank of 

the 
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the Chancery Division of the 
Supreme Court from 1910 to 1932, and Chief 
1936. Sir Joseph died 
He was for many years an 





























is succeeded in that position by Mr. Harold j; examiner for the Law Society. Created a 
_ acmillan. a ‘ knight in 1933. ; 
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f MAJOR-GENERAL FRITZ TODT, KILLED IN AN NAHAS PASHA AS PRiME MINISTER AND 
o = o— 
AEROPLANE ACCIDENT. MILITARY GOVERNOR OF EGYPT. 
n't General Todt was chief of Hitler’s labour army, builder MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES CHANEY (SEATED), OFFICER COMMANDING THE unitzp » Folk ing the Egyptian Cabinet crisis recently, it was 
sh of the Siegfried Line, and rmany’s Minister of STATES ARMY FORCES IN THE BRITISH ISLES, WITH BRIG.-GENERAL BOLTE, announced that Nahas Pasha had agreed to accept 
rd seuastiens. He made his name by building Germany’s CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL CHANEY. goes as uve a vee Se Canter of the Sess i 
n Ss appointm } 2 
to ee ae eee When American troops landed in Ulster on January 26, commanded by Major-General tort thy Brith end Egyptian circles. As well as 
into power in 1933. The chief work of his organisation Hartle, they were accompanied by Major-General James E. Chaney, who had gone out being Prime Minister, he will be Minister of the Interior 
‘s was repairs behind the German lines to join the convoy. Immediately on their arrival in Ireland, General Chaney assumed and of Foreign Affairs and also Military Governor 
se , rn his appointment as Commanding General of American troops in the British Isles. 
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Co mm BOOKS OF THE DAY. Camm (07) 








Ps A 4 wy URING a 
recent debate 
in the House of Lords on events in the Far East, Lord 
Trenchard urged the necessity of air support in surface 
operations, whether on land or sea. What mattered, he 
pointed out, was not only the number of aircraft, but the 
position of their bases. He recalled that, in past years, the 
Air Service had pressed very hard for the construction of 
Singapore as a great air base, but the old methods of defence 
were preferred. ‘‘ My advice,” he remarked, “ was not 
taken.””, Summing-up his general argument, he said: “ I 
do not mean that the air can win the war without the 
Army and Navy, but it must dominate strategy.” 


This pronouncement by so eminent an authority on air 
power lends weight to a timely book which amplifies a 
similar strategical policy, and in some respects goes even 
further in a demand for an overwhelming Air Force, capable 


of paralysing the enemy’s war industries, communications;~ 


and supplies, breaking his morale, and thus preparing the 
ground for the final attack. The book in question is 
** VicTORY FROM THE AiR.” By “ Auspex ” (Geoffrey Bles ; 
10s. 6d.). The writer, we are told, is an expert authority 
on air warfare, who prefers to remain anonymous. His 
thesis is that, assuming a preponderant Navy, our next 
essential is a gigantic Air Force in two main divisions, 
based respectively on Britain and the Middle East. Eventu- 
ally, he thinks, by means of air sweeps over northern France, 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


war. All peoples of goodwill could be invited and 
encouraged to enter the ‘ Freedom Area’ of which we 
and America would be the centre.” 


This book was written,’ of course, before the United 
States and Japan entered the war, and, as the author him- 
self anticipated, some of his statements have since incurred 
the criticism of events. While the Far Eastern fighting 
has strengthened his argument for a vast British Air Force, 
and for better use of the air as a vital factor in combined 
operations, it hardly fulfils his forecast of Japanese air 
power, which, however, he was not alone in underestimating. 
Basing his conclusions partly on an official German expert’s 
opinion (possibly, one would imagine, deliberately mis- 
leading) that Japan’s aircraft production was inadequate 
for a major war, ‘“ Auspex ” remarks: ‘“ Jf Japan should 
‘be~drawn into the present conflict, her intervention will 
be unlikely seriously to affect the balance of air power. . . . 
If an attempt were to be made against Malaya, it looks 
as if the Royal Air Force and Royal Australian Air Force 
there would have some very good hunting.” 


Anglo-American control after the war, in co-operation 
with Russia, is contemplated, at least as a temporary 
expedient pending some new form of world league, in 
“Tue Lost Peace.” A Personal Impression. By Harold 


of Education, € = eas 

and was the 

first Chairman of the National Youth Committee. 
He covers the whole field from nursery schools to 
the Universities. 


Educational reform is much in the air, and partisans 
of the Left persuasion are apt to talk bitterly about 
‘“‘ snobbery ” and “ class privilege ’ in discussing the future 
of Public Schools. Mr. Lindsay is not controversial, but 
he feels the need of a spiritual change in our society, ex- 
pressed in such phrases as “‘ common service,” “a world 
of good neighbours,” or “‘ a new corporate life.’”” and looks 
to a victory “not only over Germany, but over a false 
set of values.” At the same time, his book shows how 
much has been done for education in this country, for 
centuries past, by public-spirited people who might be 
accused of belonging to the “ privileged class.” Reform 
has generally come from above. 


Reasonable discussions of education from an advanced 
point of view, refreshingly devoid of acrimony, occur in 
a book designed to visualise the working of a new social 
system whereby “the great resources of our community 
are owned in common.” The book is called *‘ WHat IT 
Wi. Be Like” in the new Britain. By Richard Acland, 
author of ‘“‘ Unser Kampf” and “ The Forward March” 
(Gollancz ; 3s. 6d.). Sir Richard Acland, by the way, is 
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ST. PIERRE FROM MASSACRE ISLAND: SHOWING (4) GOVERNMENT BUILDING; (B) PRIVATE HOUSE; (C) THE 
ACCOMPANYING SKETCH WERE MADE TO ILLUSTRATE POULAIN DE COURVAL’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VOYAGE TO ST. 


AS A FISHING STATION IN 1763. 


ENTRANCE TO THE BAY; AND (D) THE SOUTH PASSAGE. 
PIERRE AND MIQUELON ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR RETURN TO FRANCE 


THIS AND THE 
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THE “ILE AUX CHIENS”’: (A) THE COD-CLEANING SHEDS; AND (B) FISHING-SMACKS. 


The islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon are the sole remnants of the French colonies in North America. 
been, the chief occupation of the islanders, whose loyalty to France, 
The small island, some ten minutes off the coast from St. Pierre, 


is, and always has 


Cod-fishin; 
rance, still remains unshaken. 


the real 


we could form bridgeheads on the Continent, hold them 
with mechanised forces, and “ bite forward” towards 
Germany. He deprecates, however, the formation of a 
huge army on the German scale at the expense of our 
air strength. 


Someone said recently that we could not defeat Germany 
by air missiles alone, but that is by no means the author’s 
idea. ‘* Not for one moment,” he declares, “ am I suggesting 
that air forces can take the place of naval and land forces. 
Most assuredly we need the latter forces still, and sea power 
above all. The Navy must come first... . For us, 
situated as we are in Europe, the air arm must in future 
come second... . We still think of European wars in 
terms of days that are dead and gone. ... There is 
another kind of war to-day . . . a war in which predomin- 
ance in the air is the essential condition of victory .. . 
But the air arm cannot achieve the impossible. It must 
be given the means of accomplishing its task. Its vital 
and most essential need is a secure base. Again and again 
this inescapable condition for its effectiveness has been 
either forgotten or deliberately discounted.” 


In developing his theme, “ Auspex”’ is not entirely 
polemical, but gives much interesting description, narrative, 
and information. Chapters are devoted, for example, to 
aircraft production, the American effort, various types of 
machines and the efficiency of our designers, personal 
exploits by airmen, and the Fleet Air Arm. Many 
authorities are quoted in the course of the book, notably 
Lord Trenchard, from whose earlier utterances there 
are several extracts regarding the reverses in Greece and 
Crete. Touching on the post-war settlement, the author 
refers to a suggestion made by Sir Rowland Evans, and 
“He holds, and I agree, that the way to 


continues : 
is neither to resurrect the League of 


preserve peace 


Nations with an international police force added to it, 
nor to establish a federal union, but simply to keep in 
being the mighty navies and air fleets which we and the 
United States will have at our disposal at the end of the 


an area of only !20 acres. 


Butler (Faber; 10s. 6d.). This is one of the best books 
I know, for the general reader, on the causes of the present 
war, arising from political, social, and economic conditions 
in Europe since 1918, and the problems to be solved when 
peace returns. The author, who is now Warden of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, is peculiarly well qualified to handle his 
subject from a personal standpoint. For eighteen years 
(1920-1938) he took a leading part in conducting the Inter- 
national Labour Office at Geneva (the League’s one recog- 
nised success), first as Deputy Director and then as Director 
in succession to M. Albert Thomas, to whom he pays a 
high tribute. 


Mr. Butler knew all the prominent politicians of the 
time, and travelled frequently about Europe, as well as 
in Africa, Asia and America, particularly the United States 
and Canada. Wherever he went, he kept his finger on the 
political pulse of the country he was visiting. He gives a 
clear and revealing picture, not only of the Geneva scene, 
but of internal movements and foreign relations in France, 
Germany, Austria, and the Balkan States, which led up 
to the second world catastrophe. In his last chapter— 
** Questions for To-morrow "—one notable dictum is : ‘** To 
meet the pressing emergencies of peace the present Anglo- 
American war organisation is no doubt capable of expansion 
and adaptation. By its success or failure much of the 
world’s immediate future would be determined.” 


The historical background to a major social problem 
here at home, likely to loom large after the war, is pictured 
with authority and charm in “ EncuirsuH Epucation.” 
By Kenneth Lindsay. With 8 Colour Plates and 18 black- 
and-white Illustrations (Collins; 3s. 6d.). This work 
belongs to that now famous series, “ Britain in Pictures,” 
whose external attractions it well maintains. On the 
literary side, it is one of the most satisfactory volumes, 
packed with concise information showing a wide grasp 
of a complicated subject. That is no surprise in view of 
the author's large experience, for, among other things, he 
was for some years Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 


known as the “Ile aux Marins,” was, until eleven years ago, called the “Ile aux Chiens”; it has 
The village is small, and the houses are all 
story high, like the older ones at St. Pierre. 


of wood, mostly one 


the fifteenth Baronet of his line, M.P. for Barnstaple, and 
(as recently mentioned by “ Peterborough” in the Dazly 
Telegraph) a Lance-Bombardier in the Army. “ The 
present ‘two-stream’ system of education,” he writes, 
“* segregating the rich from the poor, is inexcusable. Under 
Common Ownership scarcely anyone will be able to afford 
the present fees of Public Schools. . .. The real solution 
is to abolish the prep. schools ; to base entrance into what 
are now Public Schools upon the curriculum of the ordinary 
State schools, and to pay the fees of successful candidates.” 
What the reaction of the Public Schools to such proposals 
would be remains to be seen. 


From the home of the Left Book Club likewise emanates 
another treatise tending to elimination of the wicked 
capitalist and all his works, namely, ‘“‘ Europe, Russta, 
AND THE Future.” By G. D. H. Cole (Gollancz ; 4s. 6d.). 
The prevalence of such pamphleteering indicates a cleavage 
in public opinion on fundamental questions, and itis to 
be hoped that any dispute will be settled peaceably by 
constitutional means. The capitalist may draw comfort, 
perhaps, from the author’s avowal : * I am not a Communist, 
but a West European liberal (with a small ‘1’), with an 
intense belief in democratic Socialism. I value intensely 
the particular kinds of personal and group freedom which 
have won ‘considerable scope under the parliamentary 
capitalism of Western Europe ; and I passionately want a 
solution of the European problem which will leave these 
values alive.” . 


Naturally, the new comradeship in arms between the 
Russians and ourselves has stimulated our regard for the 
great Republic of the East, about which we have much to 
learn, above all concerning those vast spaces beyond the 
Urals now ruled from the Kremlin. A brief general survey 
of their history, geography, inhabitants, and social con- 
dition is given in “ Soviet Asia.”" Progress and Problems. 
By E. S. Bates (Cape ; 8s. 6d.). This is a book that inspires 
confidence by its obvious impartiality, range of knowledge, 
and freedom from axe-grinding. 
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FRANCE’S LAST REMAINING COLONY IN NORTH AMERICA: ST. PIERRE. 











GENERAL VIEW OF ST. PIERRE FROM THE SUGAR LOAF: THE LONG MOLES, WHICH PROTECT SHIPPING FROM NORTH-EASTERLY WINDS AND SEAS, WERE PAID FOR WITH 
PROFITS ARISING FROM PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. THE LARGE ISLAND (LEFT) IS THE “ILE AUX MARINS.” 
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WASHING DAY IN ST. PIERRE: HOUSEWIVES KNEEL IN THE LITTLE WOODEN 
BOXES BY A “‘ WATER HOLE” TO WASH THEIR LAUNDRY. THERE ARE NO SPRINGS 
ON THE ISLAND. 
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UCH controversy has arisen lately about the position of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, France’s oldest and smallest colony, and her last remaining 
possession in North America. The British and American Governments were very es a 
surprised to hear on Christmas Day that a small Free French force under Admiral 
Muselier had gone off on its own and hoisted its flag on this group of islands lying just to the 
south of Newfoundland. The seizure caused some considerable embarrassment in Washington 
as affairs with Vichy were at a critical juncture; it has, however, been announced since that 
a settlement of the situation can be expected soon, and the advantage of having these strategic- 
ally placed islands under friendly control was manifest recently when two allied vessels 


found refuge from submarines in the harbour of St. Pierre. In an article published in the 
(Continued below 


ee 


THE RUSTY GUARDIAN OF FRANCE’S LAST REMAINING COLONY IN NORTH AMERICA. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE IS NOW BLACKED OUT. “‘ILE AUX MARINS”’ IN THE DISTANCE. 
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r QUAI DE LA RONCIERE, THE HEART OF ST. PIBRRE: TUGS AND FISHING-BOATS 
ARE MOORED TO OLD CANNON, UPENDED AS BOLLARDS. STUCCO AND BRICK 
L SHOPS LINE THE SQUARE. r 


“National Geographic Magazine,"’ Mr. Frederic K. Arnold explains how in the wars between 
Britain and France the colony passed several times into English hands and its whole 
population deported; but each time they bounced back to the French, who have 
now held them since 1814. Speaking of the town of St. Pierre, he says: “ At the 
first sight, our impression was one of surprise at its size. It is a thick cluster of 
houses crowded between the ocean and the highlands. The streets run straight up 
from the water to the highlands, where they simply disappear.” Fishing is the main 
industry of the archipelago, but the fishing season is not long—from the end of April 
to the middle of autumn. The main thing to remember about this group of islands, 
lying in a key position on the North Atlantic air route, is that they are essentially 
and wholly French. 
(Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C. (Copyright. }) 
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[ THE CRUISE SHIP “FORT AMHERST” AT THE “ FRIGO” DOCK. THE HUMP ON THE i 


“ILE AUX MARINS™ (TO THE RIGHT) IS THE OLD FORT. 
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FIERCE HEAD-HUNTERS FROM THE ISLAND 
OF LUZON: IBILAO WARRIORS. 


IBILAOS ON THE MARCH: “‘ THEY CAME OUT OF THE GREEN JUNGLE IN 


IBILAO HUNTSMEN: THEY 
ARE PAST-MASTERS IN THE 
ART OF ARCHERY. 


THE “ MEDICINE MAN”: ONE OF THE BEST OF THE TIGHT- 
ROPE WALKERS AMONG THESE JUNGLE TARZANS. 


THE BACK VIEW OF TWO IBILAO 7 j A snes tll . . 
BL Qe 
WARRIORS: NOTE THE LONG, " ’ ed SP Rpe 


THE CAPANUAN: THE CHIEF OF THE IBILAOS 
STRAIGHT, JET-BLACK HAIR, 


AND A RENOWNED HEAD-HUNTER. 


A MOCK BATTLE: LONG HAIR, FEMININE ADORNMENTS AND A SHORT WAISTLINE ARE THE ACME 


OF MANLY PERFECTION. 


HEAD-HUNTERS ALL: THIS, THE FIERCEST TRIBE IN THE PHILIPPINES, PRIDES ITSELF 
ON LOOKING EFFEMINATE. THEY ARE LITHE AND POWERFULLY BUILT. think in terms of head-hunting; it is their religion, and their chief diversion from 
an otherwise humdrum existence. They live in more or less temporary settlements 
of from a few to possibly one hundred families, each unit having its capanuan, or 
The Ibilaos, fiercest head-hunters known to exist in the Philippines, are, according chief. They are for the most part tree-dwellers, but those who are not have houses 
to Aleko Lilius, well-known explorer and journalist, a pagan people numbering only built on poles with woven bamboo sides, split bamboo floors, and roofs of cogon 
about 8000, and widely scattered over an area of 3000 square miles of chiefly good grass. Each settlement is protected by a circle of spikes hidden in the grass or bush, 
and stuck in the ground leaning towards the source of danger. The first thing that 


land. To the south and west of Luzon's largest river, Cagayan, the 
the Ibilaos in their own country, is the truly 


agricultural 
They are farmers and hunters, and strikes the privileged few who meet 
‘Comtimuad opposite. 


Ibilao land is very hilly and heavily timbered. 
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LUZON TREE-DWELLERS: THE TARZANS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE PERFECT SENSE OF BALANCE: AN IBILAO TAKING A NAP ON A SWINGING RATTAN, WHERE 
HE IS AS MUCH, IF NOT MORE, AT HOME THAN ON THE GROUND. 
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“AT HOME” AMONG THE TREE-TOPS: NO TRAILS LEAD TO THE IBILAO SETTLEMENTS ; THEY 
ARE REACHED BY WAY OF THE TREE-TOPS, ACROSS WHICH RATTANS ARE STRETCHED. 


RESTING BETWEEN THE TREE-TOPS: THE IBILAOS TAKE GREAT PAINS IN TEACHING THEIR 
CHILDREN AT AN EARLY AGE THE DIFFICULT ART OF TIGHT-ROPE WALKING. 


cast arrows, bows, “itungs"’ (head-knives), and shields, are also decorated with brass 
wire and horsehair, supposedly to warn off the evil eye. The women wear a short 
skirt of the same material as the men’s gee-strings, and far fewer decorations. Both 
sexes make extensive use of the rattan belts. An interesting account of head-hunting 
raids by these intrepid warriors is given by Mr. Lilius in these words: “ The raids, 
except in force, are usually made at night from ambush or on isolated individuals 
Usually they suddenly descend on the unsuspecting victims or village from the trees 
Extra rattans are always carried along in large loops over the men’s shoulders. 
The head belongs to the man who first wounds the victim or engages him in battle, 
even if he does not do the actual killing or decapitation. As soon as the head has 
been secured, they disappear the same way they arrived, as quickly as possible, 
because they fear the spirit of their victim much more than they do his friends 
The victory is at once announced by ‘tououlm’ (a weird moaning howl, used in 
the same way as the drum in Africa) to the settlement. The returning warriors are 
met by the entire population in gala dress, chanting the head song. A _ procession 
.is formed, with the hero of the hour carrying the head at the lead. They march 
around the village, all the time shouting the song of victory, until they reach the 


A HUMAN MONKEY: THEY MOVE AMONG THE TREES IN THE MANNER OF THE LEGENDARY 
TARZAN. WHEN A SETTLEMENT IS THREATENED, THE RATTANS ARE AT ONCE HAULED IN. 


Continued . | 

effeminate appearance of the men. The majority are good-looking and of remarkable | r 
activity ; they wear their long hair carefully combed and held taut by a fine meshed hair- | chief's house, where the gruesome head ceremony is to take place.” The chief part in this 
net, worn over the forehead. Their teeth are cut down to the gums, and the stumps | is taken by the women; they go completely wild, dancing and singing in a veritable 
blackened with betel. All the men wear a red head-band, and some a brush of cock | orgy of hysteria During -this time, the headman administers the oath of allegiance 
feathers and white horsehair surmounting the band. The clothing of the men consists | as is the custom to the boys and young men who have not yet killed. Thus, in a few 
of a gee-string only, but they are fearfully and wonderfully ornamented with human | words have we tried to give some picture of these wild tree-men, whose fierce resist 
teeth, nacre, shells, brass wire and horsehair. Their weapons, consisting of spears, ance to any invader may be counted on in defence of their territory 
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THE WINTER SLEEP.OF MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. | ' 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


N any large collection of birds or mammals, great 
attention is always paid during the examination 

of the different species even to slight differences in 
coloration or measurements, and the variants are 
grouped together to form “ varieties,’’ or sub-species, 
of the species which they most nearly resemble. In 
this way their relationships to one another and the 
trend of their evolution are revealed. But no one 
seems to seek for similar variation in habits, or physio- 
logical differences, when these are possible to come by. 
I have recently come across several instances of this 





THE OAK-EGGAR MOTH (LASIOCAMPA QUERCUS) : REMARKABLE 
FOR THE FACT THAT THE TWO SEXES ARE DIFFERENT IN 
COLORATION. THE MALE IS THE SMALLER OF THE TWO. 


An interesting fact about this moth is that the dormant chrysalis 

stage may extend over three, or even seven, years. No explanation 

for this suspended animation has yet been found, and it is even more 

curious as it is known that the moth is fully formed within the chrysalis 
shell during the whole of this time. 


sort in moths and butterflies and 
their caterpillars. These, for the 
most part, concern hibernation, and 
it would be well, before reviewing 
them, to say a few words about 
hibernation, or the winter sleep of 
animals of all kinds. It is supposed 
that this has become a necessity 
where the growth of vegetation, 
over a more or less prolonged period, 
is slowed down. Thereby insect- 
eating creatures, and the animals 
which prey on them, are, in varying 
degrees of completeness, deprived 
of their food, and hence, partly by 
reason of the increasing cold, sleep 
is induced and they pass into a 
state of coma, having first taken 
precautions to provide a suitable 
refuge from the outer world. 
Earthworms and burrowing animals 
cannot dig in frozen ground. The 
dormouse is a heavy sleeper. The 
squirrel wakes up occasionally, 
during a brief spell of milder weather, 
and has a feed from its store of 
nuts. The lemming manages to keep 
going by hunting for insects among 
the roots of grass under the turf 
or under the snow, or he manages 
to find occasional meals on the 
bark or shoots of dwarf birch. Frogs 
and toads find security in the mud at 
the bottom of ponds, and snails seal up the mouth of the 
shell and cluster together in nooks and crannies. In all 
this we seem to have a direct relationship between 
the weather and behaviour in these animals. But 
let us survey the facts, at least in broad outline. 
The butterflies, for example, furnish some curious, 
and indeed surprising, examples of hibernation which, 


NO MORE COVER FROM THE 


It is remarkable the 
have. It might also 


when they come to be examined, can scarcely be 
correctly regarded as instances of ‘‘ hibernation,’’ or 
*‘ winter sleep,” in the sense in which this word is 
generally used. 

In the silver-washed fritillary (Argynnis paphia) the 
caterpillar hatches out in August, and, after eating its 
egg-shell—a habit in the caterpillars of several different 
species—nibbles at a leaf or two of ‘the dog-violet 
(Viola canina), and goes forthwith into winter quarters 
whilst still in its second skin and still very small. 
Here, in shelter, it remains fasting, till awakened by 
the April sun. But since it starts this sleep before the 
summer is over, the oncoming of winter can scarcely 
have been the mainspring of its movements. But 
instances are’on record of caterpillars which, continu- 
ously fed after hatching, passed the chrysalis stage 
and emerged as butterflies in September. But these, 
be it noted, were hand-fed and hand-reared specimens. 
Sometimes one or two caterpillars out of a brood of 
the small pearl-bordered fritillary (Argynnis selene) will 
feed up and attain to their full development in August, 
while the rest: hibernate. The heath fritillary (Melitea 
athalia), again, has a singular resting-stage. The 
eggs hatch in July, feed for a few weeks as caterpillars, 
then hibernate in companies under a web of their own 
construction. The marsh fritillary (Melitea ausinia) 
has a similar habit. The caterpillars hatch out in 
June or July and spend the winter as caterpillars, 
and at the end of August construct a silken net spun 
by themselves. Early in March they return to active 
life again, to complete their growth. Here again is 
no foretaste of winter due to the slowing-down of 
vegetation. The marbled-white (Melanargia galatea), 
again, “‘ hibernates ’’ when very small, becomes full- 
fed in June, and changes to a pupa, hiding itself in 
thick moss. To become full-fed in June is indeed in 
advance of winter weather and the “ slowing down” 
of their food supply! The caterpillars of the large- 
heath become comatose at the end of October, to 
awaken in the spring, and become full-fed in May 
and June, the chrysalises hatching out in June and July. 

This hibernation of the caterpillars is, so far as I 
can discover, somewhat rare among the moths. But 
some of these show surprising facts in regard to 
the chrysalis stage. The oak-eggar (Lasiocampa 
quercus), for example, may remain in the chrysalis 
stage over two or three winters; they have been 
known to emerge as much as seven years after pupation. 
The moth is said to be fully formed within the chrysalis 
shell during the whole of this time. Why will it 
not emerge? Strangely enough, if cut out of its 
case it will awaken, and in due course spread its wings 





THE BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY (GONEPTERYX RHAMNI), WHICH HIBERNATES CLINGING TO A TWIG, WITH 
WEATHER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY THE LEAVES OF A HOLLY-BUSH. the insides of outhouses. The 

of resistance to cold which these butterflies, which pass the winter as adult insects, 
ve been supposed that the greenish-yellow colour of the under-surface of the wing would 
be noticed by hungry birds, but the angular, leaf-like shape of these wings probably affords a certain measure of protection. 


as in the normal way. No explanation seems ever 
to have been found for these long periods of suspended 
animation. It is, apparently, throughout the 
whole of this long-drawn delay, quite ready to emerge, 
as is shown by the experiment of cutting open the 
prison walls and releasing the prisoner! In southern 
England the caterpillars hatched from August eggs 


hibernate soon after, feed up during July or August, 
to lay eggs for the following year. In the nearly- 
related Scotch oak-eggar (L. calluna), the caterpillar, 
when quite small, hibernates, emerges in the spring 
to complete its growth, and passes a second winter 
as a chrysalis. 

One of the most surprising things about these 
frail bodies, in all stages, is their power of resistance 
to cold. Even the eggs are to be found in the most 
exposed places. And the same is true of the chrysalis. 
That of the swallow-tail (Papilio machaon), for example, 





THE CHRYSALIS OF THE SWALLOW-TAIL BUTTERFLY (PAPILIO 
MACHAON): IT ATTACHES ITSELF TO A REED-STEM BY MEANS 
OF A SILKEN CORD AND TAIL ANCHORAGE, 


Another of the hardy butterflies, which passes the winter, this time 
in chrysalis form, undeterred by the severest weather. It would be 
sup that the semi-liquid contents within the chrysalis shell would 
be killed by frosts, but this is not so. This species is rarely seen 
outside the Fen districts. The butterfly hatches out in May. 


will. pass the severest winters 
fastened by a thread of silk around 
the forepart of the body to a reed- 
stem affording no cover whatever ; 
one would have supposed that the 
semi-liquid contents within the 
chrysalis shell would have been 
killed by winter frosts. And the 
same is true of the adult insect. The 
brimstone butterfly (Gonepteryx 
rhamni) passes the winter in a 
state of torpor, clinging to a twig 
in a holly-bush, with no more 
shelter than that afforded by the 
sparse leaves. One would have 
supposed that the greenish-yellow 
of the under-surface of the wing 
would have been conspicuous, for 
cover such as this is commonly 
sought by small birds as roosting- 
places. As these are not sought, 
however, till dusk, they are not 
noticed. The angular, leaf - like 
shape of these wings is probably 
a source of safety, affording 
“ camouflage.”” But the majority 
of butterflies and moths which 
pass the winter as adults seek 
shelter in crannies outdoors, or 


peacock - butterfly (Vanessa io) is 
one ‘of these. But the most 
remarkable hybernaculum of all 
is surely that of the caterpillar of the large- 
blue butterfly (Lyce@na arion), which spends the 
winter in an ants’ nest, quite secure from cold. 
This, however, was not of its own seeking— it was 
carried there in the autumn by an ant for the 
sake of the sweet juice it exudes when caressed 
by its captor’s antennz ! 
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ven a tube may get upset 


When an engineer talks about ‘upsetting’ something he doesn’t necessarily mean that he’s omitted to 
notice his wife’s new hat, or that he’s been very clumsy with his inkwell. He probably means that 


shape of a thing and in particular, of a steel tube. Steel tubes can be 










he wishes to alter the 
frightfully upset, and this, 
that their axles, torque 


» \ for example, is a good thing for the motor industry because it means 
tubes and propeller shafts no longer break down under the 
continual stress of being married to a high-powered lorry ... As usual, there’s a moral to this 
story. We happen to know that every day, work schedules, delivery promises, customers, costings 


and managing directors (in that order) are continually being upset because of weaknesses 
which could be cured 
or another. The Steel ¥ 


have the necessary 


by steel tubes in one form TUBES LTD 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 


Tubes Advisory Centre 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 


knowledge and experience to 
CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 


guide one in the choice of steel tubes. What they don’t know is 


HOWELL & CO LTD 


what’s upsetting you in your business. They are very ready to listen. PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 


REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 


Jos | nvesroenrs LTD STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


ASTON BIRMINGHAM Manufacturers who need advice or information on any 
job where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. 





TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
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Distilleries : soza 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The spirit of the Regiment is based 
on pride in its past achievements 
and intense loyalty to tradition. 
The same character distinguishes 
Highland Queen Grand Liqueur, 
wherein are blended choice fine- 
flavoured whiskies which make this 
outstandingly fine product most 
fitting for discerning palates. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


GLEN HORAY—GLESLIVET, 
YSHIRE & GLENMORANGIE, 
RO88-SHIRE. 
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Fhe Queens Royal Regiment (west SURREY) 


Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment or First 
Tangerines. It became the Queen Dowager's Regiment after the death 
of Charles Il ; the Queen’s Own Regiment in 1727 ; Queen's (second) 
Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751; and the Queen’s Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey), in 1881. 
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** Well — if it isn’t old Thomas — what brings you to 
these outlandish parts? ”’ 

‘** The slowest train in the universe. What are you doing 
here yourself? ”’ 

** Putting salt on the tail of the unsavoury Herrenvolk 
— or more strictly, depth charges. Remember the last 
time we met ? ”’ 

** Do I not! Outside the Tavern at Lords, the summer 
before the war. You stood me a slap-up dinner that night.”’ 
**T did. And you stood me a show afterwards. Then we 
went to a night club.”’ 

*“* Then on to another.”’ 

** And strolled down Piccadilly in the cool light of dawn, 
mingling cigar smoke with the pure morning air.”’ 

** And not a trace of a headache either. We’d mired our 
drinks but finished with Rose’s Lime Juice, being well 
acquainted with the ropes.”’ 

** Not much Rose’s about these days, unfortunately.” 
** Haven't seen a bottle for weeks. Still, there’s bound-to be 
plenty after the war. Where shall we meet ? " 

“Why not outside the Tavern at Lords ?”’ 


ROSE’S—the Wise Man’s Nightcap’ 








to supply 
UNIFORMS 






Just a part 
of the 


AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 Aldershot, 
Amesbury, Barmouth, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bothwell, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, 
Dunbar, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Grantham, Harrogate, Hove, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Plymouth, 
Richmond (Yorks), Sheffield, Shrivenham, Southampton. 
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My board room | 


Uncle... 


“*D’you use calculators in your office?” I 
asked my board room uncle. ‘No, we don’t.” 
His jaw dropped slightly and a stubbornly 
defensive look came into his face—the sort 
of look he assumes when he suspects that he 
is about to be bullied into parting with a 
fiver. “I don’t know very much about it 
myself,” he admitted. ‘“‘ But we pay a man 
a very high salary for running that side of our 
business, and if there was anything in it, we 
should have had them by now.” I wanted to suggest that he’d 
better pay me that ‘ very high salary,’ for which I should be pleased 
to advance and not retard the interests of his firm. I wanted to tell 
him that calculating machines would one day be considered as essen- 
tial a part of office equipment as typewriters. I wanted to be rather 
rude and very bitter. Instead of which I just said rather weakly, 
“Oh, I see!” and “ there” as the papers say, “‘the matter rests ’’ and 
probably will continue to rest until my uncle and his partners are 
resting too. 

I really thought I was doing my uncle a good turn. For I was going 
to tell him about Sumlock—a product of the Bell Punch Company, 
and the first British-built calculating machine, which is now being 
used by the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry, I thought 

. . - but apparently not. 
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Adding Machines (Plus) 
¥ Calculators (Sumlock) 
Pressure Controllers (Snstantly Variable) 
Taximeters (Belpunch) 
Ticket Issuing Machines (Automaticket) 
Tickets (Belpunch) 
Totalisators (Belpunch) 
Mechanical Fastenings (Sesame) 


BELL PUNCH 
COMPANIES 


make and sell 





BELL PUNCH are~ 


Designers and manufacturers of these 
mechanised control systems 

e 
Engineering and electrical contractors 
to the Admiralty, War Office, Air 
Ministry and Ministry of Supply. 








—__ 


BELL PUNCH COMPANY LIMITED, 39, ST. 


JAMES'S STREET, 


LONDON, S.w.} 
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“DAD’S GONE 
BACK TO SCHOOL 
AGAIN” 





Yes—I’ve got Dad to buy some of 


his Savings Certificates through our 
School Savings Group. Every 15/- he 
puts in will grow like billy-o till it’s 
£1. 0. 6 in ten years—and he won’t 
have to pay a penny Income Tax on 


the increase. 


NATIONAL 


SAVINGS 


The “No Trouble” Investment 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 








CERTIFICATES 














If you’re a chain smoker perhaps the present shortage of 
some brands doesn’t hit you so hard as all that—if you 
smoke from habit any brand will do. But we sympathise 
with anyone to whom smoking is a solace and a satisfaction. 
Four Square cigarettes (even in the days of plenty) were not 
for chain smokers but for those who really enjoyed each 
cigarette. And that’s a fact worth remembering when, from 
necessity or choice, you give up chain smoking. 


FOUR} SQUARE 





= 


20 for 1/6 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 











Invention becomes pro- 
gress when many benefit 
by the skill of one. We 
are not strangers to in- 


vention ourselves, and— 








come peace—we aim to 


make our discoveries a For Garden and Farm Buildings 
‘ , of every description remember 
part of this true progress Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Norwich 


BOULTON & PAUL ___ 





Noricr.- ~The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Telephones : Telegrams: 
Mayfair 6682/3/4 Y & ( oO. Abinitio, Wesdo, 


Wednesday, February 18th, and following day, 


On view at 
least three days 


London 


34-35 New Bond Street, London, W.| 


will sell by auction on 


commencing at I| a.m. precisely each day :— 


THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION 


OF KNIVES, FORKS and SPOONS, 
the property of Mrs. E. Guy Ridpath 





Catalogues may 

be had. _ Iilus- 

trated catalogues 

16 plates, price 
6/- 


prior 














Set of six Sporting Knives and Forks, with carved ivory handles, 
German, circa 1700 





, dav. *‘ Now,” 




























SPEED 
and the 
AIR FORCE 


‘* How soon can you fix me up 
with a greatcoat?” enquired 
an R.A.F. fighter pilot the other 
we replied. A 
few minutes later, while, his 
greatcoat was being packed, he 
said to us: ‘At the rate you 
fellows go at it, you'll be 
beating us in your speed of 
take off.’” We don’t really 
think that’s likely, but we can 
fit any Air Force officer with 
greatcoat, uniform or eq uip- 
ment immediately from ° our 
ready-for-wear ranges and 
this goes equally for the most 
** exceptional ” We do 
the same for ofticers in the 
Navy or Army. 





of sizes. 





BR 


Naval, Military and R.A F, Outfitters 


il 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 


Manchester, 13 [he Hard, Portsmouth; 
rlev, ” Droitwic h, Hove, Ikley, Elaadekadel. Wells, Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham, York. 


4150 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot ; 76 Park St., Bristol; 5 St. s Sq., 
Baan outh, Camb 











A ‘Viyella’ regulation military tunic 
shirt with its healthy, absorbent tex 
ture can be relied upon to keep a 
man comfortable both in the sun’s 
full heat and in the evening’s decep 
tively sudden coolness. Designed 
for service overseas, this military tunic 
shirt is provided with shoulder tabs 
and the necessary pockets, in the 
regulation pattern. And its colour 
is faithful in all climates through 


years of wash and wear. 


the hottest climate 


will not fade or shrink 






STOCKEL BY HIGH-CLASS 





YOU HAVEN’T READ “ THAT BOOK”’ FOR YEARS? 


Viyella’ tropical khak 


your feet off your mine 






] 


mgs have the knack of keeping 
1 ever 


And tl 


SHIRTS 25/6 STOCKINGS 5/9 


‘Viyella’ 


MILITARY TUNIC SHIRTS 


and Regulation Stockings 


HOSIERS & OUTFIT 


TURN IT OUT NOW—BEAVERBROOK WANTS IT FOR SHELL CASES! 


MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS &SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 





The oie -Dr ‘Op 


Ue ) 


SE VAPEX at the first 
U sign of a cold and it will 
be cleared promptly and 


VAPEX 


removes the stuffiness by pene- 


safely. Breathing 


trating to the source of the 
infection—the warm recesses 
of the nose and throat— where 


it destroys the breeding germs 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
and clear the bronchial 
passages. 


A drop on 
your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop ’ 
of VAPEX on your handker 
chiet and breathe deeply trom 
it frequently during the day. 
At night put a drop on the end 
of your pillow. All symptoms 
a WilliAu WOUiNe 600 LTR of your cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 5/4 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO LTD 








VIVELLA HOUSE NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE Mane 











TERS EVERYWHER 
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Good work—good whisky 


» 


‘ 

















NIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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